INDIANAPOLIS, 


We Americans are the most com- 
pletely cockeyed idealists an im- 
perfect and self-centered old world 
has ever known. We accept, undis- 
mayed, the burden of providing for 
multiplied millions of Europeans 
from womb to tomb. And few 
among us would have it otherwise. 
Everyone wants to help Europe 
back on its feet. Everyone wants to 
relieve hunger, privation and suf- 
fering. Because the purposes of the 
MARSHALL Plan are so unassailable, 
one who questions its operative 
techniques is in danger of being 
misunderstood and maligned. Yet 
these stark facts remain: Much 
of the $20 billions already for- 
warded to Europe has been squan- 
dered; ineptly administered. No 
one knows whether the sum now 
set represents Europe’s pressing 
needs, or whether it is a collective 
political gouge. No adequate check 
is proposed to see that these funds 
go where they are supposed to go; 
do the job they are supposed to do. 
Let us bear in mind that what we 
purpose giving Europe is not the 
output of our printing presses, but 
the product of our forests, fields 
and mines — the resources that, 
dangerously diminished, can impov- 
erish a land. It is an obligation to 
see that they are not wantonly 
wasted. 
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HaRotpD E STASSEN, Republican 
presidential candidate: “Anyone 
who kindles the fire of intolerance 
and hate is building a fire under 
his own house.” 1-Q 

An 18-yr-old German youth, 
quoted in World Report: “Whoever 
helps must give us leadership and 
real assistance—not just words.” 2-Q 

Newton D Baker, Sec’y of War 
under Woodrow Wilson: “The 
world is cursed by its common 
fears. It is made better by its great 
faiths.” 3-Q 

Rep Frep L CRAwWFoRD, of Michi- 
gan: “The management or mis- 
management of the present Fed- 
eral debt will, during the next 25 
to 50 yrs, determine the social and 
economic status of our people.” 4-Q 


Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “We can- 
not hope for the cont’d blessing of 
Providence if our prosperity is used 
selfishly for our own personal 
gratification without a more ap- 
propriate increase in the voluntary, 
systematic support of those reli- 
gious, educational and character 
building agencies and institutions 
upon which the integrity of the na- 
tion is based.” 5-Q 

Gen’ GEORGE C MARSHALL, Sec’y 
of State: “Our assistance, if we 
determine to embark on this pro- 
gram to aid Western Europe, must 
be adequate to do the job. The 
initial increment to our aid should 
be fully sufficient to get the pro- 
gram under way on a broad, sound 
basis, and not in a piecemeal man- 
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ner. An inadequate program would 
involve a wastage of our resources 
with an ineffective result.” 6-Q 

Gen’1 Douctas MACARTHUR: 
“There can be no greater satisfac- 
tion than such as comes from the 
confidence reflected in the selection 
by one’s neighbors for public serv- 
ice.” 71-Q 

Ros’t. M HovtTcHins, Chancellor, 
Univ of Chicago: “If you plan to 
be in business 25 yrs from now it 
would be wise to investigate the 
atom’s possibilities today.” 8-Q 


Dr J Pau. LeonarpD, head of San 
Francisco State College: “Every 
youngster can’t grow up to be Pres, 
and they might as well realize that 
cold fact. It takes second fiddles, 
too, to make up a symphony.” 9-Q 

R B ATWOOD, Pres, Kentucky 
State College: “If America is to 
maintain its moral leadership of a 
world made up of 2 billion colored 
and 700 million white people, it 
must take positive steps to imple- 
ment its democratic and Christian 
pronouncements relative to equality 
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IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACHIEVEMENT—1 

When Chas M Schwab had not 
yet become a great man in his own 
right in the field of steel, he 
worked for Andrew Carnegie. The 
little Scotsman taught him one of 
the hard lessons of the commer- 
cial world. “All records broken yes- 
terday,” Schwab wired his chief. 
In reply, Carnegie telegraphed: 
“What have you done today?” — 
Coal Heat. 


ANGER—2 
Anger, hatred, resentment, re- 
taliation—these are the seeds of 
sure remorse and certain ruin in 
every human interchange. 
“Everyone who is angry with his 
brother,” said Christ, “shall be in 
danger of the judgment... ” 
Half a thousand yrs before 
Christ’s mission among men, the 
folly of mortal fury, the penalty of 
human anger had been disclosed. 
“Anger begins in folly,” asserted 
Pythagoras, “and ends in repent- 
ance.” Declared Cato, “An angry 
man opens his mouth and shuts 
his eyes.” Horace advised, “Anger 
is momentary madness, so control 
your passion or it will control you.” 
Solomon’s wisdom found expres- 
sion in the words: “He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” — Octavio 
CASAVANTES, “You Can’t Tell a Cop 
Anything,” Good Business, 1-’48. 


BIBLE—3 

Among the Ist books turned out 
by the printing press—around the 
time of Columbus—was a transla- 
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tion of the Bible. But fanatical 
readers of it tended to misinterpret 
isolated phrases—as it is easy to do 
—so that possession of Bibles by 
individuals was forbidden. Students 
sometimes hid a copy under a mat- 
tress or smuggled a copy to their 
girl friends, but punishments were 
drastic and severe.—Enos Mag, hm, 
Enos Coal Co. 


CAPITALISM—Endangered—4 

A new world war would decisive- 
ly weaken, if not alter completely, 
the system of capitalist democracy. 
The very nature of an atomic war 
would require the utmost concen- 
tration of all available resources in 
the hands of the state, and per- 
haps the abrogation of customary 
democratic and civil rights. There- 
fore, capitalism depends for its 
survival on the maintenance of 
peace—UN World. 


CONVICTIONS—5 

In the long run your character 
and your conduct of life depend 
upon your intimate convictions. 
Life is an internal fact for its own 
sake, before it is an external fact 
relating itself to others. The con- 
duct of external life is conditioned 
by environment, but it receives its 
final quality, on which its worth 
depends, from the internal life 
which is the self-realization of ex- 
istence. Religion is the art and the 
theory of the internal life of man, 
so far as it depends on the man 
himself and on what is permanent 
in the nature of things. — ALFRED 
NorTH WHITEHEAD, Religion in the 
Making. (Macmillan) 


DISCIPLINE—6 

The proper place to start curbing 
crimes is not in the electric chair, 
but in the high chair. — Indpls 
Transit News. 


ECONOMY—False—7 
“Tommy, isn’t it rather extrava- 
gant to eat both butter and jam 
on your bread at the same time?” 
“Oh, no, Mother. It’s economy. 
You see, the same piece of bread 
does for both.”—Sunshine. 


EMOTION—8 

Emotion has many of the quali- 
ties and uses of sodawater — and 
can be quite as flat on the morrow. 
—Wesley News. 


FOOD—Consumption-—9 
Americans are now eating more 
than ever, E A Meyer, administra- 


tor of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, said recently. His fig- 
ures: On the average, Americans 
now eat 3 lbs of meat a wk (pre- 
war, 2.4 lbs), 3.6 qts of milk and 
cream (pre-war, 3 qts), 2.2 ozs of 
cheese (pre-war, 1.7 ozs), 7.3 eggs 
(pre-war, 5.7 eggs), 2.8 lbs of fresh 
fruit (pre-war, 2.7 lbs), 11.9 ozs of 
canned and frozen“fruit (pre-war, 
6.1 ozs)—N Y Times Magazine. 


GERMAN Y—10 

London’s Daily Telegraph recent- 
ly described a conversation between 
an Englishman and a German. 
“How long do you think it will take 
Germany to revive?” asked the 
Britisher. “Forty-two years,” the 
German repl’d promptly. “Why ex- 
actly 42 yrs?” “Well,” explained 
the German, “the Allies are plan- 
ning to stay in Germany 40 yrs. 
After they are gone we'll need 
about 2 yrs to get strong again.”— 
Knickerbocker. 





They DO Say... 

Of mice and men: Among new | 
gadgets on display at a N Y | 
exposition was a $285 mouse trap | 
— presumably, says Nashville | 
| Tennessean, somewhat cattily, to | 
| catch the mice that nibble on $3 | 
| wheat and chinchilla coats. And | 
| another bid for the beaten path | 
| to fame is a recently mkt’d dis- | 
| posable trap, appropriately | 
| dubbed the “Mouse-O-Leum”... | 
| Post Office Dep’t is reportedly | 
| considering inauguration of re- 
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versal procedure in addressing 
mail—placing city 1st, st next, 
addressee last . . . Would speed 
sorting in large cities. Promotion 
of idea has been delayed because 
of probable public resistance to 
change . . . New nat’l organi- 
zation known as “Alcohol Facts, 
j Inc” has been formed to “de- 
| glamourize drinking” ... Kip- 
| linger Magazine reports shop- 
| lifting in food stores on the in- 
| crease. Shopkeepers attribute it 
| to resentment at high prices. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—11 
Genius knows no handicap thru 
physical ills. Lord Byron had a 
club foot, Rob’t Louis Stevenson 
and John Keats had tuberculosis. 
Chas Steinmetz and Alexander 
Pope were hunchbacks. Adm Nel- 
son had only 1 eye. Edgar Allen 
Poe was a psycho-neurotic. Chas 
Darwin was an invalid. Julius 
Caesar was an epileptic. Thos Edi- 
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son and Ludwig Beethoven were 
deaf, and Peter Stuyvesant had a 
wooden leg. Handicaps build 
strength and purpose—and accom- 
plishment.—P E O: Record. 


HAPPINESS—12 

There have been several miscon- 
ceptions regarding what happiness 
is. We need to learn that happiness 
and pleasure are not synonymous; 
that happiness is not a commodity 
to be bought or secured, but is a 
condition; that happiness is not 
dependent upon complete freedom 
from pain, but upon the ability to 
transmute pain into power. Hap- 
piness is not derived from posses- 
sions, nor destroyed by lack of 
them. Happiness is not something 
that comes upon one from without, 
but is something that has its foun- 
tainhead in the heart. — Miami 
Herald. 


INITIATIVE—13 

Mansions and cemeteries are full 
of men who took chances.—Loyal 
(Wis) Tribune. 


IRONY—14 

Last fall on a prison farm every- 
thing went along all right during 
the day when a number of trusties 
were at work. But when night 
came, it was necessary to install 
inmate night watchmen to stop the 
public from stealing produce.—Wkly 
Progress. 


LANGUAGE—Power—15 

Words, metaphorically, are fields 
of force. It is as dangerous for 
people unaccustomed to handling 
words and unacquainted with their 
technique to tinker about with 
these heavily charged nuclei of 
emotional power as it would be for 
me to burst into a lab’y and play 
about with a powerful electromag- 
net or other machine highly 
charged with electrical force. 

At the present time we have a 
population that is literate, in the 
sense that everybody is able to read 
and write; but, owing to the em- 
phasis placed on scientific and 
technical training at the expense of 
the humanities, very few of our 
people have been taught to under- 
stand and handle language as an 
instrument of power.—DorotHy L 
Sayers, Unpopular Opinions. (Har- 
court, Brace) 


LAUGHTER—16 

It was once remarked to Lord 
Chesterfield that man is the only 
creature endowed with the power 
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of laughter. “True,” said the peer, 


“and you may add, perhaps, that 
he is the only creature that de- 
serves to be laughed at.”—Canning 
Trade. 





What would happen if everyone 
resolved this yr to look for the good 
in this world instead of paying so 
much att’n to things that are bad 
and disturbing? An editor tells of 
a@ newspaper subscriber who con- 
cluded that reading the morning 
paper was a harmful practice. The 
sorrowful news of the world, ab- 
sorbed at the breakfast table, had 
a depressing effect that ruined his 
day. Tho fond of his morning pap- 
er, he decided to postpone it until 
evening. For a morning stimulant 
he read Emerson’s essays. By filling 
his mind with wholesome, con- 
structive thoughts, he found him- 
self able to-go thru the day with 
more serenity. Undoubtedly it is a 
mistake to concentrate so much 
att’n on things depressing. Neither 
can we afford to be like the pro- 
verbial ostrich but we probably 
would gain much by training our- 
selves to dwell more on the beauti- 
ful things of life, and to interpret 
beauty to others. — Pick-Up, hm, 
United Parcel Service. 


OPINION—17 

If all the “economists” in Ameri- 
ca were laid end to end in a 
straight line, their opinions would 
still point in all directions—Nug- 
gets. 


PEACE—18 

If we actually wish for peace, we 
must work for it, dream for it, pray 
for it. Peace in our hearts, peace 
in our homes, peace in our nation 
this yr, peace in the whole world! 
I read recently: “Beware of what 
you think, you will come to look 
like it; Beware of what you say, 
you will come to believe it; Beware 
of what you wish —- if you stick 
around long enough, you'll get it.” 
I believe that and I want to think, 
and say, and wish peace—Dr Wm 
L Srmcer, Christian Herald. 


POISE—19 

The person who lacks poise is 
the unorganized person. The poised 
individual has muscles at rest but 
ready to act, thoughts at peace but 
forceful and capable. He is cen- 
tered and purposeful; to him life 
has significance and deep mean- 
ing.—EsTHER FRESHMAN, “Talks on 
Revelation,” Good Business, 1-’48. 


PREJUDICE—20 

The infection of prejudice must 
be terminated with fire and iron— 
the fire of persuasion and the iron 
of law.—Amerikai Magyar Nepszava. 
(Hungarian daily, N Y) 


PROPAGANDA—?21 

The need is to curb war propa- 
ganda, but also to recognize that a 
war psychosis can be created by 
propaganda whose aims are short 
of war. 

Mr Evatt of Australia has stated 
the matter in a most useful way. 
He would have the UN condemn 
“all forms of propaganda ... de- 
signed to encourage aggression,” 
and also propaganda falsely imput- 
ing aggressive designs to nat’l lead- 
ers, But more important, he would 
have the UN request the gov’ts in 
mbr countries to promote fair and 
accurate reporting of official and 
other statements affecting inter- 
nat’l relations, which would reflect 
the people’s desire to avoid war.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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AUTOMOBILE — Appliances: Au- 
tomatic filler for batteries pre- 
vents dry-plate burnouts and pro- 
longs battery life. Tubes extend 
from 3 sealed containers under the 
hood, and as radiated engine heat 
expands air in containers, water is 
forced into each battery cell as 


req’d, automatically stopping at 
right level. (LAwRENCE N GALTON, 
American) 


“ ” 


Windshield defroster delivers heat 
from engine by means of a duct. 
(Everybody's Wkly) 


CALCULATING DEVICES: 
Destined for wide application in 
the accounting, tabulating, com- 
munication and television fields, a 
recently perfected electronic tube 
calculates all types of mathemati- 
cal problems at lightning speed. A 
calculation device in itself, the 
tube has no moving parts. Because 
of its revolutionary speed—clocked 
10 times faster than any tube of 
this type—it’s expected to outmode 
hundreds of current’ electronic 
tubes, eliminate complicated elec- 
trical circuits. (Remington Rand) 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: 
New on the mkt is combination 
pressure cooker and double boiler. 
Formed from strong tho light- 
weight aluminum, the pressure 
double boiler looks like a dutch 
oven. The inset, with a 4-qt capa- 
city, has a pressure control valve on 
the side. (Pathfinder) 


“ ” 


INTERIOR DECORATION: 
Wallpapering machine, developed 
in Britain and now available in 
Canada, trims both edges of a roll 
of wallpaper while it pastes. To- 
ronto distributor says whole roll of 
wallpaper can be trimmed, matched 
and cut up in less than a min; 
does job without boards, trestles, 
or pasting brushes, eliminating 
clutter. (Financial Post) 


RELIGION—22 

Dr Clarence Cranford has told of 
a student leader who once had a 
very skeptical lad in a discussion 
group. At every point this lad ex- 
pressed his doubts with vehemence. 
Finally, as tho it were his final 
settling of the matter, he said, 
“Bunk! After all, religion is just 
moonshine!” The leader saw that a 
very useful figure had been handed 
him. 

To the lad he said: “Yes, I 
quite agree. Religion is just that. 
But what is moonshine? Isn’t it 
the illumination cast upon our 
world from another? And doesn’t 
that same moon, by its attraction 
upon the earth, send the tides ris- 
ing and receding on the shores of 
all continents? Well, religion is just 
that. It’s the illumination and the 
attraction of another world upon 
ours.” — GENE E BarTLETT, The 
News in Religion and Other Ser- 
mons. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 
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The gentleman’s attitude was po- 
lite but firm. “I’m sorry,” he told 
the young woman who was selling 
tickets for the charity concert, “but 
I won’t be able to attend the con- 
cert. It’s for a most worthy cause, 
however, and I assure you I shall 
be with you in the spirit.” 

“Fine,” exclaimed the young wom- 
an. “Now where would you like to 
have your spirit sit? The tickets 
are $1 and $2.” 

The gentleman meekly repl’d: 
“T’ll take a $2 one, please.” 


THOUGHT—Growth—24 


What do you think about and 
talk about? The same things you 
thought about and talked about in 
a thousand yesterdays? Ever reach 
out mentally for different ideas, 
new motives, higher ideals? Would 
you live all yrs in one suit or 
dress? Well, that’s what a lot of us 
do in our minds. 

There is so much to take an in- 
terest in. There are so many things 
to know and do. I pity the man or 
woman who gets into a deep rut of 
indifference to betterment. Ruts be- 
come graves if we stay in them 
long enough. 

We must guard against being 
smugly satisfied with what we are 
and what we have done. We must 
grow. We are so small and life is 
so big.—Circle C Chats. 
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UNITY—25 

The key to racial and religious 
unity is also the key to nat’ unity. 
To eradicate language differences 
would be to dull originality. It is 
not the oppression of a group’s 
peculiarity but the respect of its 
soul that leads to unity.—Sendbote. 
(German wkly, Cleveland) 


VISION—Limited—26 

An Episcopal clergyman was one 
of a party of tourists being showed 
around one of the old English ca- 
thedrals. Proudly the verger led 
them thru the structure. He dated 
its every wall and transept and bay 
and spire. At last he brought the 
party up to the chancel railing. It 
was an old-fashioned railing with 
large round wooden knobs. Before 
one knob, the verger paused and 
portentously cleared his throat. 
“Ladies and gentleman,” he said, 
“I want you to notice this here 
post. This post has been confirmed 
by 2 near-sighted bishops!” 

The story, of course, could be 
used to point to any number of dif- 
ferent morals. Basically, however, it 
suggests that the good bishops, in 
their near-sightedness, had failed 
to discriminate between living 
values and dead lumber!—Dr Gero 
HEDLEY, “Religion: What It Isn’t, 
and Is,” Vital Speeches, 12-15-’47. 


God Hears Prayer 

If radio’s slim fingers can pluck 
a melody 

From night, and toss it over a 
continent, or sea; 

If the petaled white notes of a 
violin 

Are blown across a mountain, or 
a city’s din; 

If songs, like crimson roses, are 
culled from thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder if 

God hears prayer? — ETHEL 
| Romic Futter, Kitchen Son- 
| nets. (Binford & Mort) 27 
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WAR—28 

Great power by one nation is 
more likely to invite a swift sur- 
prise attack as one way of over- 
coming the advantage it has. Be- 
cause no one knows how effective 
an initial atomic attack upon the 
U S might be, the statement that 
adequate preparation will prevent 
war and the needless sacrifice of 
human life seems unrealistic. — 
Conscription News. 
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It Is Not Too Late To Choose 

Corp MEYER, Jr lays the cards on the table for 
all to see. There are only two: the American people 
must take the initiative to achieve world law, or 
they will surely take the road to war! MEYER became 
known to the reading public when his war letters, 
written in the Pacific, were published in the Atlantic 


Monthly. Now, in his book, Peace or Anarchy (Little, Brown, $2.50), he 
views the problems of internat’l peace thru war-erperienced eyes. He 
served in the Pacific as a Marine and was retired as a Capt after being 
wounded, to serve as aide to Commander Harold Stassen at the conference 
which formed the United Nations charter. 

Mr Meyer believes that the only practical solution on which we can 
rely for our children’s security is world gov’t, and gives his reasons for 
believing such a gov’t can be made feasible for us, acceptable to the Rus- 
sians, and resilient enough to stand the strain of disputes in all nations. 


The supreme act of gov’t is the 
horrible duty of deciding matters 
which affect the life and death of 
the people . . . The building of a 
world law and police will never be- 
come the primary objective of U S 
policy thru the initiative of gov’t 
officials in Washington. It is clear 
that the initiative, if it comes, must 
come from the people. If war was 
too important to be left to the 
gen’ls, as Clemenceau once re- 
marked, peace is now too valuable 
to be the exclusive concern of pro- 
fessional diplomats and politicians. 
The American people still retain 
democratic institutions and the 
privilege of free speech. They are 
under no compulsion to remain si- 
lent, docile and indifferent as they 
are marched down the steepening 
road of the armament race to their 
destruction. As individuals, as mbrs 
of political parties, labor unions, 
business and professional groups, 
and churches, they can take ad- 
vantage of their rights and demand 
that their gov’t propose the forma- 
tion of a world law for their pro- 
tection... 


Measured against the infinite age 
of the earth and stars, the span of 
human existence is brief indeed. 
Yet in the comparatively few yrs 
that man has inhabited the planet, 
he has achieved great and wonder- 
ful things. From the caves where 
he once lived in savage ignorance, 
he has won his way to a nearly 
complete control over his natural 
environment. Now he has only 
himself to fear. He can use his 
new-found power to destroy him- 
self and all that has been built 
and thought thru the laborious 
centuries, or he can find a more 
generous existence on this earth 
than ever before possible. This is 
the decision which we, as the liv- 


er ee 1 
| The business community must | 
see that a growing stockpile of | 
atomic bombs is no answer to | 
communism and that the strug- | 
gle between two different eco- | 
nomic systems must be settled | 
without resort to war if both are | 
not to be destroyed. The man 
who owns property provides as 
a matter of course against the | 
| possibility of its loss thru fire or | 
| theft by paying for an insur- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| ance policy. This same property 
| can only be insured against the 
| certainty of destruction in an- 
| other war by a limited world 
| gov't. One would think that 
| businessmen would afford to de- 
| vote a small proportion of the 
l large sums they pay annually 
for conventional types of in- 
surance to the realization of the. 
I world law without which they 
| and their businesses will be 
annihilated. 
ing representatives of the race, 
must make in our time. 

If war comes, it will not be be- 
cause it was inevitable but because 
too many believed it to be inevi- 
table. Let us remember that we are 
endowed with reason and imagina- 
tion, that we are capable thru in- 
telligent, courageous action of in- 
fluencing our destiny. We need not 
watch in apathy and despair while 
our gov’t makes no real effort to 
end a suicidal struggle for power. 
Acting together thru the demo- 
cratic process, we can compel our 
leaders to adopt a policy that pro- 
vides hope for the survival of our- 
selves and our descendants. Either 
some measure of world gov’t will be 
achieved by voluntary consent or 
our particular civilization will be 
destroyed. It is not too late to 
choose. 
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Country Editor 
In A Conning Tower 

A former Sec’y of the Navy, Jo- 
SEPHUS DANIELS is said to be the 
only man whom Franklin Roosevelt 
as Pres ever called “boss.” The title 
dated back to the time when FDR 
served as Ass’t Sec’y of the Navy 
under Daniels. In a chapter of The 
Wilson Era (Chapel Hill), Daniels 
reveals his thoughts as he 1st took 
office. 


The ceremonies over, I was alone 
in that long and stately room, sit- 
ting at a desk big enough for half 
a doz people. There were the tele- 
phones and the pushbuttons to 
send messages and summon assist- 
ants. I felt very small. Perhaps a 
comparison would be to the scene 
in which Dickens described David 
Copperfield in the grand English 
home of his friend Steerforth. The 
butler’s condescending manner to 
the young schoolboy, who had nev- 
er seen such opulence, made David 
feel out of place. 

I was helped by the thought that 
I had been able to publish a news- 
paper without knowledge of operat- 
ing a linotype or running a per- 
fecting rotary press. I recalled the 
great Naval statesman, Adm Ma- 
han, had quoted with approval Nel- 
son’s biographer who had written 
of his Naval hero: “He was no 
seaman. All his energies were 
turned towards becoming a great 
Commander.” Napoleon’s  biogra- 
pher said of the great Corsican: 
“He had no practical experience in 
handling troops. What he knew he 
picked up from study. He had the 
undeviating energy of his will.” 
Could a country editor become 
managing editor of the Navy with- 
out mastery of the sea? I resolved 
to give myself unremittingly to 
learning the job and trying to ad- 
minister the Navy in such way as 
to make it the most efficient Ist 
line of defense and offense, too, the 
country had known. 











Bob Hope came back from Lon- 
don with a yarn about BBC pro- 
gramming. He did a guest show on 
BBC and, before it started, he 
asked the producer the length of 
the show. 

“Oh, about a half hr, I guess,” 
said the producer. 

“What happens to the following 
program if it runs over a half hr?” 
asked Hope. 

The producer repl’d: “Oh, they'll 
wait, naturally."—Milwaukee Jnl. a 

Slowly the hands of the clock 
crept around to the time when the 
man would go to the scaffold. He 
had just eaten a heavy meal and 
strangely enough he showed few 
traces of fear. The time arrived. At 
the scaffold everything was placed 
in position and the rope adjusted. 
With a last look at his watch, the 
man looked skyward and_ then, 
picking up his paint brush, went 
back to work.—Ripco Ripples. b 


Poking about in a Public Library 
last wk, a young lady ran across a 
book that aroused her immediate 
and intense interest when, on the 
title page, she encountered this en- 
couraging assurance: 

HOW: To Reach Men 

To Hold Men 
To Teach Men 
To Win Men 

It Has Been Done 

Unfortunately, she was consider- 
ably let down by a clump of type 
at. the bottom of the page: “Tells 
How to Run Your Bible Class. Pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Times, 
1907."—New Yorker. c 

Some time ago, as the train on 
which I was riding was pulling in- 
to Kansas City, the Negro porter 
came thru the car. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he called loudly with 
an air of importance, “please don’t 
forget, your hats, coats, suitcases, 


bundles, umbrellas, scarves, com- 
pacts, lipstick, fountain pens, 
watches, rings, bracelets, purses, 
billfolds ...” 


On and on he went, singing out 
the list of things passengers carry. 
At the end of the car he turned 
and said: “You leave these things 
in your seats, on the floor, on the 
window ledges, on the baggage 


\ 


GOOD STORIES ® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


GENE FLACK, Pres 
Nat'l Council of Sales Executives 
/ Yrs ago, when the fruit and 

J vegetable pickers of a western 
area were only loosely organ- 
ized, they were rather consis- 
tently exploited by the growers. 

On one occasion the group 
met to discuss their tribula- 
tions. “The trouble with us, Mr 
Chairman,” observed one of the 
more learned mbrs, “is that we 
ain’t got no class. We don’t 
rate no prestige. Now, what we 
needs is a impressive coat 0’ 
arms, a sorta insignera, or 
somethin’.” 

So this mbr was made a 
committee of one to devise an 
official emblem. In due course 
he came thru with a collection 
of ripe smashed tomatoes ram- 
pant on a field of blue. Below 
was neatly lettered the classic 
phrase: 

“Non Illegitima Carborun- 
dum” 

“Well,” said the chairman, “it 
sure looks nice, Joe. I think 
maybe I get the. idea of the 
smashed tomatoes. But that 
there wording — what does it 
mean?” 

“Oh,” repl’d Joe airily, “that 
means, ‘Don’t let the bastards 
grind us down!’” 


racks, in the washrooms; then 
when you miss them the Ist thing 
you say is ‘I bet that porter got 
_—" 

And with a little curtsy he was 
gone, leaving the amused pas- 
sengers taking a quick inventory of 
their possessions. — PHIL JOHNSON, 
Coronet. - d 


“ ” 


| Little Marion, 4 yrs old, was busy 
ironing her dolly’s new gown on 
one Sunday afternoon. Her nurse 
remonstrated, “Don’t you know it’s 
a sin any work to begin on the 
Sabbath?” 

Marion looked up and calmly 
ans’d, “Now don’t you suppose the 


Good Lord knows that this little 
iron isn’t hot?”—Woodmen of the 
World Magazine. e 

In the secret annals of one of 
Chicago’s robber bands is the story 
of one young gangster, quick on 
the trigger but slow in his mental 
processes, who was sent to look 
over a palatial home marked for a 
looting job. He crept silently thru 
the shrubbery, looked into a draw- 
ing room, and saw a young lady 
and young gentleman, both in eve- 
ning clothes, earnestly playing a 
piano duet. “Better cross that lay- 
out off your list,” he advised the 
leader of the gang when he ret’d. 
“They can’t have much dough. I 
seen 2 people in there playing on 
one piano!” — BENNETT CeErF, Sat 
Review of Literature. f 

Feeling pretty discouraged with 
the work his new sec’y was getting 
out, the boss decided to test her 
intelligence. “Did you ever hear of 
Harding?” he asked. “No.” “Hoov- 
er?” “No.” “Lincoln?” “Is his last 
name Nebraska?”—Swanson News- 
ette. 4 

The Washington Biological Sur- 
vey, which puts metal bands on 
wild birds to study their migratory 
habits, recently ordered new bands 
with different wording. They now 


read: “Notify fish and wildlife 
services, Washington, D C.” For- 
merly the bands said _ simply, 


“Wash. Biol. Surv.” Unofficial ex- 
planation of the change: An irate 
taxpayer’s letter complained, “Sirs: 
I shot one of your pet crows and 
followed instructions. I washed it, 
I bioled it, and I surved it. It was 
terrible. Stop fooling the people!” 
—IRVING HOFFMAN. h 


“ ” 


They were on board the excur- 
sion steamer, and as Mr Biggpott, 
the prominent politician, strode the 
deck, he devoutly hoped that here, 
at least he would not be recog- 
nized. But it was not to be. “You’re 
Mr Biggpott, ain’t you, sir?” 

“That’s my name,” said the 
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wearied politician frigidly, “but I 
am not aware that I have had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“What,” said the unabashed ad- 
mirer, “you don’t remember me? 
Why, don’t you recollect that big 
meeting you had in Loamiton a yr 
ago, and what a grand reception 
you got?” 

“Yes, I remember that. But—” 

“Well,” was the triumphant re- 
joinder, “I was the chap in the 
brown hat.”—Tezas Outlook. i 


“ ” 


Suddenly the door opened, and 
the room was flooded with light. 
The young couple turned and faced 
a glowering parent. 

“Who are you?” he asked the 
young man thru clenched teeth. 

The latter gulped, turned pale, 
and then blurted, “I’m her broth- 
er!”—Labor: Nat’l Wkly. j 


“ ” 


When Mr Finnegan greeted St 
Peter, he said: “It’s a fine job 
you’ve got here for a long time.” 
“Well, Finnegan,” said St Peter, 
“here we count a million yrs as a 
min and a million dollars as a pen- 
ny.” “Ah,” said Finnegan, “I’m 
needing cash. Lend me a permny.” 
“Sure,” said St Peter, “just wait a 
min.” — Jnl of the Switchmen’s 
Union. k 


“ ” 


A well-known newspaperman was 
engaged by a Hollywood producer 
as technical adviser in a drama of 
newspaper life. He watched in 
amazement as reporters, true to 
movie tradition, rushed about with 
sheafs of galley proofs. “Why don’t 
they calm down?” he asked. “Re- 
porters never move that fast. And 
reporters never see galley proofs.” 

“They look impressive,” explained 
the director. 

The picture cont’d on its hectic 
way. Reporters dictated headlines, 
ordered compositors to hold up the 
press, and periodically told off the 
editor. Resignedly, the expert 
watched, drawing his $50 per day, 
plus expenses. 

Only once was his counsel heeded. 
He noticed that when the camera 
was set up before the editor’s of- 
fice, the lettering on the door faced 
into the room. He mustered up 
courage to point out the error. As 
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workmen wese changing the door, 
the expert heard the director say to 
his assistant, “Where did you get 
that guy? Say, he’s great!”—Look- 
out. 1 

The confectioner who dreamed 
up sweet dishes for Lord Alber- 
marle once produced a master- 
piece that was 18 ft high. Over- 
come with joy at his own handi- 
work, he hastened to tell his em- 
ployer about it. 

“But how can you get it into the 
dining room?” asked Lord Alber- 
marle. 

“Such a question!” cried the con- 
fectioner. “Demolish the ceiling, of 
course!”—GATES HEBBARD, Gourmet. m 


“ ” 


“Say,” said the prospect, who 
was being given a demonstration 
in a used car, “what makes it jerk 
so when you first put it in gear?” 

“Ah,” the salesman repl’d, “that 


proves it to be a real car — it’s 
anxious to start.” — Master Barber 
and Beautician. : n 


“ ” 


“Now boys,” said the teacher, 
“tell me the signs of the zodiac. 
You first, Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right. Now you, Harold, anoth- 
er one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again, and now it’s your 
turn, Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesi- 
tated a moment and then blurted 
out: “Mickey the Mouse.”—Van- 
couver Province. ° 


“How far you got in your Sun- 
day School?” asked 1 little girl of 
another. 

“I’m past original sin,” said the 
2nd little girl. 

“Humph,” said the 1st girl. “I’m 
past redemption!”’—Indpls Transit 
News. p 

With Congress demanding data 
on European aid many State Dept 
careerists are working far into the 


night on their Marshall Planning. ® 


One such night several men 
sweated at their desks past mid- 
night, past 1 am, past 2 am. Final- 
ly at 2:50 they put on their coats 
to leave. 

As they started out the door, a 





She talked in her sleep so he 
sent her home to mutter. -— 
Swanson Newsette. 

Leap Yr is just around the 
corner and already many eligible 
single men are practicing the run- 
ning broad jump.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

The man who thinks himself 2 
budding genius is often a bloom- 
ing nuisance—Loyal (Wis) Trib- 
une. 


ForceR: A man who made a 
name for himself. — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Magazine. 

Des: A young lady with bride 
ideas.—Wkly Progress. 

A playboy is a man consisting 
of top hat, white lies and tales.— 
Pathfinder. 


girl typing the report they had just 
finished looked up. “Aha!” she 
charged. “Clock watchers, eh?” — 
Pathfinder. a 

And this is the story that won 
for its raconteur, a Texan, the title 
of the biggest liar in the U S: 

It happened in McCook’s pool 
room at Enid, Okla, as Hopley and 
his friend, Charley Skorpea were 
playing pool for the championship 
of Boggy Creek Bottoms. With 
Skorpea about to shoot, a fly 
landed atop the 8-ball and Charley 
said, “I’m going to kill that fly.” 

“Time stood still,” Hopley related, 
“while the boys booked bets on 
whether he would or not. The fly 
also stood pat. Everybody in the 
house expected Charley to loft the 
cue ball so it would light on top of 
the insect and exterminate it. 

“When they got all their bets 
made, Charley chalked his cue—a 
47 oz, solid oak Brunswick — and 
knocked the 8-ball out from under 
that fly so fast that it fell on the 
table and broke its back.”—Town- 
send Nat'l Wkly. r 





Pedagogical Parable 


Once upon a time, the animals 
decided they must do something 
heroic to meet the problems of “a 
new world,” so they organized a 
school. They adopted an activity 
curriculum consisting of running, 
climbing, swimming, and fiying, 
and to make it easier to adminster, 
all the animals took all the sub- 
jects. 


The duck was excellent in swim- 
ming, better, in fact than his in- 
structor, and made passing grades 
in flying; but he was very poor in 
running. Since he was so slow in 
running, he had to stay after 
school, and also drop swimming to 
practice running. This was kept up 
until his web feet were badly worn 
and he was only average in swim- 
ming. 

The rabbit started at the top of 
the class in running, but had a 
nervous breakdown because of 
much make-up work in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent in 
climbing until he developed frus- 
tration in the flying class where 
his teacher made him start from 
the ground up instead of from the 
tree-top down. He also developed 
charlie horses from over-exertion 
and then got a C in climbing and 
a D in running. 

At the end of the yr, an ab- 
normal eel who could swim exceed- 
ingly well and also run, climb, and 
fly a little, had the highest average 
and was valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of 
school and fought the tax levy be- 
cause the administration would not 
add digging and burrowing to the 
curriculum, They apprenticed their 
children to a badger and later 
joined the ground hogs and goph- 
ers to start a successful private 
school.—Better Teaching. 





| Quote Binders 

1 Binders for the permanent | 
| preservation of your copies of | 
| QUOTE are again available. We | 
| nave obtained a sturdy 3-ring | 
| binder in black morocco grain | 
Du Pont fabricoid with Quore | 
| stamped on it in gold. They are 

| large enough to hold a full yr’s 
| issues (2 complete vol’s). These 
j binders are offered, while our 
| stock lasts, at $1.25 each. 


Our Real Fear of Russia 
Wm-H LEACH 


After reading an address of An- 
drei Vishinsky before the General 
Assembly of the UN, I am con- 
vinced that he must have been 
standing at my favorite st corner to 
pick up the political gossip of the 
day. All of the charges he made 
against the U S sound very much 
like the things I hear at that corn- 
er where the average man of the 
city passes. Here are some of the 
arguments I have gathered, from 
this listening post, for making war 
on Russia: 

Russia is communistic. Nobody 
knows just what communism is 
but it is evidently something which 
must be hated and destroyed. 

Russia is atheistic. Yes, the Rus- 
sian Revolution which has fathered 
the present gov’t was atheistic. But 
there is more religious freedom in 
Russia than in Italy, Spain or Ar- 
gentina which are supposed to be 
Christian states. 

Russia denies personal liberty to 
its masses. Yet, he would be a 
courageous man, indeed, who would 
argue that the Russian peasants 
and laborers have less freedom un- 
der Stalin than they had under the 
Czars. 

Russia is working on the atomic 


bomb. Therefore the righteous na- 
tion which has used the bomb 
should destroy the, wicked nation 
before that wicked a learns 
the secret and destroys e right- 
eous. 

Russia has drawn into her orbit 
satellite nations. Yes, and we have 
recently completed a compact for 
defense which includes all Ameri- 
can nations. 

But here is a strange thing. 
There are 2 very real reasons for 
hatred and fear of Russia. These 
are seldom heard at st corners. 
The men of the st usually rehash 
ideas found in newspapers. Papers, 
also, seem to avoid these 2 realities. 

The ist is the tremendous na- 
tural resources which are available 
to Russia. The 2nd is the great po- 
tential agricultural and industrial 
productivity of Russia. These are 
things to be feared. The U S is go- 
ing to have a great commercial 
competitor. She will have difficulty 
meeting that competition with our 
present curbs on production and 
the demands of organized labor. 
The only way such competition can 
be successfully met is for the U S 
to shake itself out of its old age 
complex and try to regain some- 
what of the pioneer spirit which 
made it the greatest state in the 
world.—Church Mgt. 


Sign over a drugstore fountain: 
“Our Employes are Master Soda 
Fountain Engineers.” 


Note left by Ky burglar: “Sorry 
to take your money but I need it 
worse than you do I retired too 
young.” (Quoted in This Wk.) 


“ ” 


In New Zealand, working cats 
who keep commercial warehouses 
free of rats and mice, get ration 
tickets for 6-pennyworth of meat a 
wk at the butcher’s. Household cats 
are denied all ration privileges.— 
UN World. 
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